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THE NEW YORK WATER COLOR CLUB 



Our artistic millenium is still far 
off, but the skies are brightening 
for the great cause, and they 
grow brighter every day. To 
make a thing fashionable with us is to 
insure its support. It is rather melancholy 
to reflect that it requires a mere whim of 
the times to force the public to perform 
its duty; but however the result mav be 
reached, if it is reached, we should be 
grateful. 

And so it is with the taste for water 
colors. 

Time was when these pictures in the 
lighter medium were regarded only as 
colored drawings — even today newspaper 
writers use this term and superciliously 
pass them by with faint praise. Yet would 
we stultify ourselves did we not, on view- 
ing the present exhibition in progress at 
the Fine Arts Building in Fifty-seventh 
street, where the New York Water Color 
Club holds sway, credit many of the 
exhibitors with the full title of Painter 
in Water Colors; nor does it savor of 
assumption on their part if they desire 
to be so designated. 

I may be suspected of some partiality, 
or a predilection for this species of art. 
And why not ? Could I bestow preference 
in a better place than on that mode of art 
which has no prototype in any ancient 
school? For water color is a product of 
modern times, born on English soil. True, 
at first the art of painting in transparent 
water colors wrought such feeble results 
that the ablest practitioners were desig- 
nated tinters. But Turner, Westall and 
Girtin developed the medium's hidden 
powers, and the modern Dutchmen seized 
it as a fit vehicle to express their artistry. 
That many Americans have become 
enamored with the delicate subtlety of 
the aquarelle and are proficient in attain- 
ment with it, is shown in the present 
exhibition. Let us pass along these walls 
and admire the most felicitous bits, to use a 
Wilsonic phrase, those which are admira- 
ble specimens of the art of water color 
painting. 
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And as we do this it is noticeable that 
many painters, by the individual strength 
of their work, have raised the collection 
to superior merit. There is a great pre- 
ponderance of excellent work, and there 
is very little work that is not above medi- 
ocrity. The best work is shown by George 
Wharton Edwards, M. Petersen, F. 
Luis Mora, F. K. M. Rehn, C. W. Hud- 
son, Elmer L. Mac Rae, C. Warren Eaton, 
Alice Schille, Hugh H. Breckenridge, 
Colin Campbell Cooper, and greatest of 
all Charles H. Woodbury. 

Woodbury is a master of his art. His 
"At Sea," is a superb performance, while 
his other two examples are as completely 
gratifying. Eaton's versatility is shown 
in his half dozen varying subjects, and 
Charles W. Hudson, one of the younger 
men, has much dignity and individual 
expression in his mighty tree architecture. 
Alice Schille is a Western woman whose 
Parisian masters have not robbed her of 
a characteristic handling of the medium. 
She tells her story in a most entertaining 
way. 

M. Petersen, who received last year the 
third Hallgarten prize at the Academy, 
is the recipient of the Beal prize at this 
exhibition. It is worthily bestowed. His 
is a breezy manner of composition and 
execution. The "Fruitsellers", perhaps, 
may be regarded as somewhat spotty 
where he emphasizes the high lights, but 
the prize picture, "Coppersmiths", is 
as perfect an aquarelle as may be found. 
Mora's Spanish scene has the true pictor- 
ial sentiment. George Wharton Edwards 
in his two examples gives an admirable 
display of his talent. The work of Hugh 
H. Breckenridge is as strong as ever, while 
Elmer L. Mac Rae is best in his portraits, 
though his "Autumn" at Cos Cob is not 
so satisfactory. 

But there are many individual pieces 
that appeal to our taste and judgment. 
Gordon Grant's, "The Binnacle", is a 
night scene done with great breadth of 
treatment; to call it clever is not to rele- 
gate it to a lower class but to express 
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admiration for its dexterity. Belle Cady 
White, in "Old-fashioned Flowers", has 
contributed one of the best flower paint- 
ings seen in many a day. The Japanese 
subjects by Genjiro Yeto are atmospheric, 
especially the "Benkei Bridge, Tokio", a 
beautiful work from the land of the cherry 
blossom. There is fine work in Blanche 
Dillaye's "Still Evening in the Little 
Street"; and the same must be said of 
Anna Fisher's " Near an English Village." 
Charles P. Gruppe has two meritorious 
examples, "Gathering Firewood", and 
"Old Lock Bridge." "The Illumined 
Pine", by Edith Fisher Schwab is exquis- 
itely luminous and is a perfect transcript 
from nature in her winter garb. The Dutch 
scenes by William Ritschel and by Arthur 
Feudel are topographical impressions 



which demonstrate varied individual con- 
ception of similar scenes. The work of 
James Henry Moser is as delightful as 
ever, his "Clouds Drifting Low" being 
particularly atmospheric. The marine by 
Mrs. DeHaas is well painted. Thornton 
Oakley, who is one of the youngest con- 
tributors, has a city view of "Coenties 
Slip", in theSloan-and-Myers style, which 
is nevertheless exceedingly promising. 
This man is worth watching. Of the few 
miniatures shown the best is by Mary H. 
Tannahill. 

'This Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of 
the New York Water Color Club is not a 
large one, but it possesses an evenness of 
merit which is gratifying and even 
surprising, and it demonstrates anew the 
remarkable possibilities of the medium. 



David Neal and Others 



When an American artist who has won 
his greatest honors abroad, and who has 
for years been established there in a posi- 
tion of professional eminence, comes back 
to us, it is but fair that he should receive 
a welcome as cordial and encouraging as 
we would give to one of his European 
confreres. Mr. David Neal who has been 
settled in Munich some forty years, has 
just returned to execute some portraits. 
He has been over several times before, 
having painted Mr. D. O. Mills and his 
two daughters, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Brush of Cleveland, and 
many prominent people of San Francisco 
and other cities. The pictures by which he 
became known, many years ago, were first, 
curiously enough, architectural, and 
chiefly of ecclesiastical interiors. Under 
the influence of Piloty he painted many 
historical scenes, the most famous of 
which was "The First Meeting of Mary 
Stuart and Rizzio." He excels, however, 
in his portrait work, where his art is 
always fresh, strong in vitality and im- 
pressive in power. 

J. Redding Kelly is painting a portrait 
of Chancellor Robert R. Livingston for 



Columbia University, which will be a gift 
from the law class of '06. Mr. Kelly, who 
has painted two generations of the Living- 
ston family, has obtained from John 
Henry Livingston, the present occupant 
of the old Livingston manor house at 
Tivoli-on-Hudson, an original portrait 
of the Chancellor by Gilbert Stuart. 

The gold medal of the Philadelphia Art 
Club has been awarded this year to Frank 
W. Benson, for his "Pomona," a single 
figure in the open air, which was seen at 
the Society exhibition last season. 

The fall meeting of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, the first joint session of 
academicians and associates for business 
purposes since the union of the academy 
and the Society of American Artists, was 
held Nov. 14. The following associates 
were elected: Painter, A. L.Groll; sculptor, 
Isidore Konti; architects, Walter Cook, 
Cass Gilbert, Thomas Hastings, and 
George B. Post; engravers, Timothy Cole 
and C. F.W. Mielatz. This places Mr. Groll 
and Mr. Konti in classes by themselves and 
their friends are proud of the distinction 
with which their labors have been rewarded. 
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